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On Commercial Statistics, and an Attempt at a Universal Commercial 
Code. By Leone Levi, Esq 

[Read before the StatisticaJ Society of London, 15th December, 1851.] 

Statistics have, of late, acquired a prominent position, and are now 
generally acknowledged as best adapted to furnish materials for legisla- 
tion. From the extent and accuracy of the information which they 
furnish we obtain enlarged views of the economical and commercial 
state of nations ; yet the advancement is by no means systematic. Much 
remains to be done, in order that its achievements may result in uni- 
versal benefit. What has been accomplished in some countries, and for 
some specific subjects, may be extended more generally, and we may at 
length be able to ascertain the state of nations at any given time, both 
severally and relatively to one another. But in order to arrive at this 
desideratum, the specific line of inquiry must be marked, and our 
present wants and defects be clearly traced out. 

A work* on the Mercantile Law of Nations, which I have under- 
taken, suggested to me the idea of illustrating the state of their com- 
merce and finances, at the respective dates of 1840 and 1850. With 
this view I have sent to foreign countries blank schedules with the 
various items to be filled, and, in some cases, they were duly returned 
with the required information. The accounts within my own reach 
were of such varied dates and of so mixed a character as completely to 
frustrate my endeavour to realize my original idea. 

But how could it be otherwise ? The censuses of population are 
variously taken: in some countries every ten years, in some every 
five years, and in some every three years; so that, except by cal- 
culation, we cannot ascertain the actual population of two or three 
countries at one date. In some countries the financial year ends in 
June, in others in January, and in others in October. Hence it is 
that writers of equal authority are often found contradictory, even in 
accounts of the same year. And as for the amount of agricultural 
produce, with few exceptions, no statistics are taken, though a subject 
of vital importance, and we are left to follow estimates which often 
prove most erroneous. Under such circumstances, whatever tends to 
rectify such defects, promotes at once the advancement of statistical 
science and the soundness of commerce: and two methods are here 
suggested, one to collect into a focus such information as may be 
accessible and mark out its deficiencies, the other to promote discus- 
sion and action, that such deficiencies may he henceforth supplied. I 
have attempted to accomplish the first, and the result is now sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 

The Statistical Chart now exhibited is the first of a series of 
annual statements intended to show the area of all countries; the 
population, distinguishing races and religion; the state of their finances, 
distinguishing the proportion of direct and indirect taxes; t'»e amount 

* Commercial Law, its Principles and Administration ; or, the Mercantile Law 
of Great Britain compared with the Codes and Laws of Commerce of all Mercantile 
Countries, by Leone Levi. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. — 
London, Simpkiu and Marshall, and P. Richardson; Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark. 
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expended for war establishments, for justice, and for commerce ; and 
also for the interest of debts; the debt of each country, fixed and 
floating, and, where possible, the nationalities of the public creditors ; 
the manufactures ; the number of spindles and factories ; the quantity 
of refined sugar, hides, cotton, silk, &c, manufactured ; produce of 
grain, specifying the kinds, and of sugar, coffee, tea, oil, tobacco, 
hemp, &c. ; mineral products, such as iron, coal, coppsr, tin, the 
precious metals, &e.; the imports and exports; the shipping, speci- 
fying the number of vessels and their tonnage, entered inwards and 
cleared outwards, and the number of vessels and tonnage belonging to 
each; the railway system, comprising the number of miles of railway 
constructed, in progress, and projected in each country, the capital in- 
vested, and the cost per mile; and, lastly, a table of currencies, 
weights, and measures, of all nations, compared with those of Great 
Britain. 

This outline is, in itself, sufficient to strike the mind with the diffi- 
culty of reducing it into anything like a regular system; yet the 
attempt is made, and should it be worthy of the serious attention of 
men whose experience and knowledge render them able to discern its 
failings, and point out any amendment or improvement, I hope it may, 
in process of time, attain to that perfection which it aims at: 

As to authorities, I have to state that, besides the direct informa- 
tion received by means of the schedules already mentioned, I was 
indebted to the Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the East India House, for a free access to their documents, 
and I have made use of the library of the British Museum and the 
Advocates' Library in Edinburgh. As to works, I obtained much in- 
formation from " McCulloch's Commercial and Geographical Diction- 
aries," (last edition,) "Almanack of Gotha for 1851," "McGregor's 
Statistics," "The Economist," "Johnston's Gazetteer," (the author of 
which has kindly given to my labours much personal care,) and such 
other foreign works, atlases, &c, as the subjects and countries 
required. 

The Mercantile Marine of the World. 
Number of Vessels, and Tonnage, belonging to tfte following Countries:— 



Countries. 

Great Britain .... 

France 

Norway 

Russia 

Greece 

Naples 

Hamburg 

Belgium 

Cape of Good Hope 
United States .... 



Tons. 



Vessels. 



Countries. 



4,144,115 
595,344 
337,058 

150^000 

100,000 

82,053 

22,770 

4,089 

3,535,451 



34,090 

13,679 

3,064 

750 

4,000 

286 

161 

34 



Netherlands .... 

Austria 

Denmark and ) 

Duchies / 

Papal States .... 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Tuscany 

Prussia 



396,924 
178,000 

168,978 

133,402 
68,553 
30,828 
10,020 
27,598 

133,658 



1,793 



4,710 

1,520 
613 

609 
125 
773 

977 



Totals— Tons 10,118,841 Vessels 67,184 
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The Shipping and Tonnage Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards from the 
following Countries: — 




Entered. 


Cleared. 




Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 




6,113,696 
1,887,291 
1,099,771 
730,596 
628,399 
579,475 
203,537 
326,337 
360,000 
406,479 
168,965 
813,096 

4,328,639 
1,323,080 
772,885 
700,000 
547,228 
540,902 
356,367 
409,156 
271,228 
169,155 
123,341 
166,387 
208,547 
99,063 


31,249 
15,264 
6,959 
4,094 
1,699 
5,206 
2,236 
6,168 
3,548 
868 

i'690 
215 
21,643 
6,401 
7,969 
6,000 

6,707 
2,424 
2,019 
1,638 
531 

575 

887 
648 


5,906,978 

1,430,085 

1,136,864 

729,186 

636,407 

470,973 

259,124 

290,238 

360,000 

522,056 

164,171 

823,456 

30,880 

4,361,002 

1,177,994 

806,766 

700,000 

562,722 

562,394 

349,638 

432,696 

290,706 

163,717 

121,280 

169,990 

180,348 

99,130 


29,011 

13,868 

7,017 

4,114 

1,732 












4,622 
2,414 
6,396 
2,949 
1,128 






Cuba 








4,635 
151 
21,805 
6,197 
8,160 
6,000 














6,347 
2,368 
1,707 
1,527 
528 




Eevpt 










Cape of Good Hope 


575 

2,497 

654 


Van Diemen's Land 


Total 


23,333,620 


139,638 


22,738,801 


136,402 





Grand Total— Tons 46,072,421 Vessels 276,040 



The Productions 
Grain. 

Quarters. 

Great Britain 60,000,000 

Austria 27,000,000 

France 62,000,000 

United States 118,000,000 

Russia 52,000,000 

Canada 19,000,000 

Spain 12,000,000 

Denmark 8,000,000 

Two Sicilies 7,500,000 

Papal States 3,000,000 

Belgium 6,000,000 

Sardinia 5,000,000 

Sweden 3,500,000 

Portugal 3,000,000 

Mexico 3,000,000 

Netherlands 3,000,000 

Bavaria 2,000,000 

Egypt 1,500,000 



Total 395,500,000 



of the World. 

Coals. 

Tons. 

Great Britain 38,000,000 

United States 4,400,000 

France 22,000,000 

Belgium 4,500,000 

New South Wales 45,000 

Total 68,945,000 



Precious Metals. 

United States— £ 

California 14,500,000 

Brazil 7,000,000 

Russia 3,350,000 

Great Britain (Silver) 50,000 

Australia 

Asia., 1,400,000 

Total 26,300,000 
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Iron 


Tons. 




1.850.000 






600,000 




230,000 




150,000 








22,000 








18,000 








800 







Total 3,042,800 



Silk. 



Lbs. 



Austrian Italy 7,000,000 

Sardinia 2,500,000 

Papal States 800,000 

Two Sicilies 1,200,000 

Tuscany 260,000 

Prussia 620,000 

Salonica 167,000 

China 



Total 12,547,000 





General Gommet 


ceofthe World. 




Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Great Britain 


£ 

100,000,000 

45,000,000 

39,000,000 

22,000,000 

22,000,000 

16,000,000 

14,000,000 

1,500,000 

8,800,000 

6,500,000 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

5,500,000 

5,700,000 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 


£ 

70,000,000 

56,000,000 

32,000,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

15,000,000 

14,000,000 

1,800,000 

6,000,000 

5,500,000 

5,000,000 

6,500,000 

3,500,000 

5,600,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 




£ 
2,300,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 

| 1,100,000 

1,500,000 
850,000 

} 600,000 


£ 
2,500,000 
1,600,000 


United States 


5,000,000 


Netherlands.... 


Mauritius .... 

Cape of Good 
Papal States . 
Van Diemen's 

Total , 
Grand Total 


1,200,000 
1,500,000 

800,000 


New S. Wales 


500,000 
1,200,000 




1,200,000 






Cuba 


500,000 


321,750,000 


279,900,000 






Egypt 


£601,6 


50,000 







The Railway System. 



Countries. 



Great Britain and Ireland 

United States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Russia 

Italy 

Spain 

Total 



Mileage. 



7,000 

10,289 

5,342 

1,818 

532 

200 

170 

47 



25,398 



Sums Invested. 



£ 

250,000,000 

66,500,000 

66,750,000 

49,000,000 

9,500,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 



448,750,000 



The above tables refer to the latest date on hand, in October, 1851. 

The comparative state of the finances of the principal countries 
seems to be this: Great Britain 3,000,000/. revenue above expendi- 
ture, Austria 7,000,000/. expenditure above revenue, France 2,000,000/. 
expenditure above revenue, United States 1,000,000/. revenue above 
expenditure, Prussia 300,000/. expenditure above revenue. V ' H - * a * 



The debt 
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of Great Britain stands highest, 787,000,000/., France 200,000,000/., 
Spain 155,000,000/., Austria and Holland 100,000,000/., Russia 
53,000,000/., United States 13,700,000/., but the several states of the 
Union have an aggregate debt of 44,000,000/. 

The estimated produce of the several countries is 395,500,000 
quarters of grain, of which 118,000,000 are produced in America, 
62,000,000 in France, and 60,000,000 in Great Britain. The quantity 
of wheat produced in Great Britain is estimated at 18,225,000 quarters. 
The average consumption per head is calculated to be from six to eight 
bushels per year, say six bushels, in a population of 27,000,000, which 
would require 20,250,000 quarters, and 1,750,000 quarters for seed, 
in all 22,000,000, leaving about 4,000,000 quarters per year to be 
supplied by importation of foreign grain. The average importation for 
the last five years, in which the crop of potatoes had failed, and the 
population were more dependent upon grain, has been 3,901,997 quar- 
ters, and for the last ten years 2,891,706 quarters. For these figures 
I am indebted to Mr. Brown's Table, which exhibits these facts with 
much clearness. The large proportion of the coarser grains, such as 
oats, rye, and Indian corn, which are consumed in the northern and 
foreign countries, renders it impossible to carry out the same calcula- 
tions of productions and supply without adverting to the quantities 
used for cattle, distilleries, manufacturing and other purposes. 

Mineral products constitute the chief wealth of Great Britain. 
The enormous quantities of iron and coal, so happily combined in the 
strata of the earth, give to this country a decided superiority in the 
supply of all other countries, in the cheapness of the cost of production, 
and in the adaptation of the use of iron to manifold purposes. The 
quantity of iron stated to be produced in the countries specified 
is 3,085,800 tons ; of which, 1,850,000 tons of manufactured iron 
are produced in Groat Britain. The quantity of coals produced in 
Great Britain is stated to be 38,000,000 tons, out of a total of 
64,500,000 tons. In America, according to the American Almanack, 
the produce is 4,400,000, which quantity, however, must be con- 
siderably increased lately. The precious metals produced in the 
Russian mines are valued at 3,350,000/., the Brazilian and South 
American 7,000,000/., California, from the discovery of the mine 
to December, 1850, 14,500,000/., and in the present year about 
12,000,000/., making a total annual product of about 29,300,000/. 
To these must be added the products of the Australian mines. The 
value of imports and exports to and from the several countries is 
601,650,000/., of which 321,750,000/. are the imports, and 279,000,000/. 
the exports. The exports of Great Britain are about 70,000,000/., 
of which 20 per cent, are sent to America, 11 per cent, to the East 
Indies, 10 per cent, to the Hanseatic Towns, 5 per cent, to Holland, 
and 5^ per cent, to the North American colonies. The total mercan- 
tile marine seems to be 67,184 vessels, and including America (about 
30,000 vessels), 97,184, of 10,118,841 tons, of which 34,090 vessels, 
of 4,144,115 tons, belong to Great Britain, and 3,535,251 tons belong 
to the United States, or in the proportion respectively of 41 per cent, 
and 35f per cent, of the tonnage. The total navigation of merchant 
vessels consisted in 276,040 vessels of 46,072,421 tons, of which there 
were entered, in various ports, 139,638 vessels of 23,333,620 tons, and 
cleared 136,402 vessels of 22,738,801 tons. Of this, Great Britain par- 
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ticipated in 31,249 vessels of 6,113,696 tons, entered, and 29,011 vessels 
of 5,906,978 tons, cleared, and America 21,643 vessels of 4,328,639 
tons, entered, and 21,865 vessels of 4,361,002 tons, cleared, or in the 
proportion respectively of 12^ per cent, and 8$- per cent, in tonnage. 

The railway system, so wonderfully developed within a short 
period, exhibits some striking figures. There appear to be now 
opened, for public traffic, 25,398 miles, which cost 448,750,000^. Of 
these 7,000 miles are open in Great Britain, at a cost of 250,000,000^., 
or about 35,000^. per mile, and 10,219 in America, at a co3t of 
66,500,000^., or 6,5001. per mile. In Germany, there were 5,342 
miles open at a cost of 66,750,000^., or 12,000£. per mile. France has 
1,818 miles, at a cost of 49,000,000^. France has 1 mile of railway 
for every 111 miles of its area ; Belgium 1 for every 25 miles; Great 
Britain 1 for every 17. The extended means of communication by 
railways and inland navigation, the improvement in ship-building and 
extension of steam navigation, and the astounding invention of con- 
veying thought by the electric fluid, are all means by which is promoted 
the great end of the unity of the human family. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the statistics of commerce, I shall 
offer some observations on the laws which regulate and protect mer- 
cantile transactions. The enormous trade above-described is the result 
of the exertions of man stimulated by want to barter the products of 
his industry for the fruits of the earth, or for other articles useful to 
him. From this arise numberless relations, and thence corresponding 
rights and duties, which it is the business of mercantile law to define 
and establish. These rights and obligations result, in most cases, from 
the natural law of right and wrong, and, in some cases, from positive 
laws, such as the age at which men enter into capacity to contract, the 
forms established for the validity of contracts, &c. Positive laws, 
however, form but a small proportion of the body of mercantile law; 
and natural laws, founded on principles of universal application, are the 
same at all times and in all states. Accordingly, the various codes of 
commerce which define such principles do exhibit a striking similarity 
in their requirements; but, owing to the differences of languages, to the 
various systems of law, and to the various degrees of development of 
commercial jurisprudence, those great maxims are buried under the 
multiplicity of statements which produce a most injurious ignorance 
among the mercantile classes. 

To prove the force of these statements, I call your attention to the 
number of articles contained in the various codes of commerce inserted in 
my work; but to appreciate their full value it must be borne in mind 
that in law every article has a peculiar force and bearing, and every 
word in every article modifies or changes the requirement of the law. 

The law of Great Britain relating to merchants, partnerships, 
joint-stock companies, principal and agent, contracts, bills of exchange, 
insurance, shipping, and bankruptcy, contains 2,335 principles of 
common law, numerically arranged in the form of a code; and, more- 
over, there are 90 statutes bearing on mercantile law. The law of 
America inserted for these subjects has 817, but the common law of 
this country has not been as minutely set down as that of Great 
Britain. The entire Code of Commerce of France has 648 articles, 
that of Belgium the same, that of Spain 1,219, that of Holland 923, 

VOI.. XV. PART II. I 
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that of Portugal 1,286, that of Wurtemburg 1,164, that of Hungary 575, 
that of Prussia 2,358, that of Russia 1,514, that of Sardinia 723, that 
of the Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, 634, that of the Ionian Islands 
608, that of the Two Sicilies 711 ; in all, 16,750 articles. To these must 
be added the law of Brazil, Denmark, Hamburg, Hanover, Sweden, 
Norway, Lubeck, Greece, and other small states, each of which has 
separate laws, and, moreover, various important portions of the Civil 
Codes of the various countries having relation to the law of partner- 
ships, contract, and principal and agent. 

Hence the merchant who is trading with the several countries be- 
comes altogether ignorant of the laws which govern his transactions, 
and ignorant of those rights which the principles of justice secure to him. 
It is to meet these inconveniences that it becomes important to promote 
an International Code of Commerce, namely, a separate compilation of 
all those great principles of universal application to be adopted and 
enacted by Great Britain and other countries in the form of a code. 

The best mode of arriving at this seems to be to have a conference 
of deputies commissioned by the various Governments, first to discuss 
the subject on its general merits, then to constitute a Committee out 
of the body to examine the various laws of commerce, and to divide 
those which are identically the same from those which, by the position 
of countries or other causes, differ. This division will, in itself, 
render the labour easier and clearer. Afterwards, mould all those laws 
which are similar in their provision into one general system, and 
recommend it for the adoption of the respective legislatures. 

It is not desirable that I should enter more minutely into the bene- 
fits arising from such a plan, but I shall simply state that the promotion 
of it -is attended with considerable good. It leads the public mind to 
the simplification of the law ; it awakens a lively interest in the better 
administration of justice at home and abroad, and it maybe the means 
of drawing closer the ties of friendship between nations, by removing 
one more of those trammels which still hinder universal progress. 
International law is, moreover, the basis upon which the mutual 
rights of nations are founded — a barrier to usurpation in times of 
war — a happy bond of justice in times of peace. 

I am happy to learn that it is contemplated to hold a convention of 
statisticians of all countries next autumn at Brussels, in order to con- 
sult as to the best means of arriving at an equal system of collecting 
statistics, and that every facility has already been granted by the 
Government of Belgium, should such a convention be held. I trust 
your society will countenance it by sending a deputation to assist the 
promotion of so great a desideratum. 

The Brussels' conference might appropriately discuss and promote 
the subject of international law, and prepare the ground for a deter- 
mined line of action. "Witnessing, as we have done, the magnificent 
results of the great Exhibition — experiencing, as we have, the happi- 
ness of drawing into one centre men of all nations, the produce of all 
countries, and inventions of every description, forsaking rivalry and 
jealousy — we are authorized to make that our starting-point, and, with 
progress and advancement for our motto, promote objects still higher 
and nobler. 



